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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



Belgium. By Brand Whitlock, United States Minkter to Belgium. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

To compare a personal narrative so scrupulous in its regard for 
historic truth and completeness, so definite and evidential in its content, 
with a novel, may seem both trite and impertinent. Nevertheless, 
though without intention merely to repeat the venerable cliche, "as 
interesting as a novel," the comparison must be made, for there is no 
other form of composition, except fiction, which manages to include at 
once so much revelation of character, in the large and in the little ; so 
lively an interpretation of spiritual forces, in the abstract and also in 
the concrete ; so much of warmly imaginative yet faithful description, 
as Mr. Whitlock has got into his account of Belgium. Epic, tragedy, 
plea — these terms by no means fit Mr. Whitlock's story — which never- 
theless needs to be characterized by some phrase that will suggest its 
comprehensiveness of interest and its unity of feeling. And so one 
may be content to say that in composing a historic document, Mr. 
Whitlock has produced something very like great fiction — quite a dif- 
ferent matter from saying that he has made a stirring record of events 
with something resembling a plot, or that he has put together a book 
of startling or pleasing anecdotes and of suavely interesting person- 
alities, fit for rapid reading. 

If the ultimate interest of the German occupation of Belgium lies, 
as it surely does, in the conflict that went on in that country between 
spirit and brute force, then it is obvious that the ordinary method of 
narration would not fit the theme. It would not have been enough for 
Mr. Whitlock to tell a compact story, to detail important facts, to deal 
with broad issues, to make out a case. Interpretation is necessary — 
such interpretation as will give us insight into the souls of those who 
oppressed and of those who were oppressed, as will enable us to 
inhale the " atmosphere of invasion," as will teach us what national 
suffering really means. In addition to judicial fairness and a grasp of 
large affairs, the story teller needs the sympathetic insight, the cul- 
tivated humanity of the novelist. 

Both these sets of qualifications Mr. Whitlock possesses, and the 
combination is remarkable. Many persons in his place could have 
given us effectively enough the facts regarding Belgium — facts that 
make, of course, a stark appeal. Few, without distorting truth in the 
interests of sentiment or special pleading, could have presented those 
facts in a manner sufficient not only to convince one that great wrongs 
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had been done the Belgian people, but to acquaint one with the actual 
quality of their pain and with the very temper of their resistance. Mr. 
Whitlock has imaginative grasp; he has, too, a philosophy of life 
which sees the ultimate triumph of gentleness over the clumsy and 
temporarily effective weapons of brute force. To speak of him as a 
novelist, he is in love with his heroine — Belgium — " the dear, the 
charming, the tragic land." Above all, he not only perceives and 
skilfully depicts characters, but he possesses — the novelist's prime 
gift — an understanding of character. 

That the German character is exceptional, we, of course, know. 
But such things as the inclusion in the German counter-claim of a 
demand for compensation based on the numbers of babies that might 
have been born in Germany but for the war, strike one as even for 
Germans anomalous. The consistency of the German psychology is, 
however, what amazes one as one reads Mr. Whitlock's pages. Taking 
it " by and large," and making all proper allowance for individual 
differences, one finds the German national character as revealed in 
relation to Belgium, something almost as definite and almost as difficult 
to describe without illustration as is Mr. Micawber. Naive cruelty, 
unperceptiveness of the point of view of others, bad taste even in 
methods of injustice — these are vague expressions. 

La Mentalite Allemande — this was the phrase in which the Bel- 
gians despairingly summed up their inability to understand. One fea- 
ture of this psychology, properly emphasized by Mr. Whitlock, is the 
connection between atrocities and defeats. " As one studies the evi- 
dence," writes the author, " one is struck at the outset by a fact so 
general that it must exclude the hypothesis of mere coincidence, and 
that is that these wholesale massacres followed immediately upon some 
reverse which the Germans had sustained. Their army is checked by 
the guns at the forts to the East of Liege, and the horrors of Vise, 
Verviers, Bligny, Battice, Herve, and twenty villages follow. Checked 
before Namur, they sack Andenne, Bouvignies, and Champignon. 
Compelled to give battle to the French army in the Belgian Ardennes, 
they ravage the beautiful valley of the Semois, destroy the village 
of Rossignol, and exterminate its entire male population. Checked 
again by the French on the Meuse, the awful carnage of Dinant re- 
sults ; and on the Sambre by the same army, they burn Charleroi and 
enact the appalling tragedy of Tamines. At Mons the English balk 
them, and all over the Borinage, there is systematic destruction, pillage 
and murder. The Belgian army drives them back from Malines, and 
Louvain is doomed. The Belgian army, falling back and fighting in 
retreat, takes refuge in the forts at Antwerp, and the burning and 
sack of Hougaerde, Wavre, Grimde, Neerlinter, Weert St. George, 
Shaffen, and Aershot follow. The Belgian troops inflict serious losses 
on the Germans in the south of the province of Limbourg, and the 
towns of Lummen, Bilsen, and Lanacken are partially destroyed. 
Antwerp held out for two months, and all about its outer fortifications 
there was blood and fire, numerous villages were sacked and burned, 
and the whole town of Termonde was destroyed. During the battles 
of September, the village of Boortmeerbeek, near Malines, occupied 
by the Germans, was retaken by the Belgians, and when the Germans 
vol. ccx. — no. 764. 9 
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entered it again they burned forty houses. Three times occupied by 
the Germans, Bourtmeerbeek was three times punished in the same 
way." And the striking corollary to all this is that " in all those re- 
gions where Germans could pass without resistance from the Belgian 
or French or English troops, there were no massacres and no in- 
cendiarism on the grand scale." 

Do not these facts characterize " la mentalite Allemande " — one 
aspect of it — with greater precision than do most discourses definitely 
directed at such characterization ? But the whole phenomenon is some- 
thing far more curious and far subtler than a mere disposition to 
wreak vengeance on the weak for penalties inflicted by the strong. 
Other traits need to be portrayed in order that one may grasp the 
character of that entity against which Belgian national spirit was 
arrayed. There is, for example, the disposition to make incredibly 
high mountains out of incredibly little molehills, the hypersensitiveness 
about reflections upon the all- wisdom of the General Staff, combined 
with a certain obtuseness as to what actually constituted a reflection — 
grotesque manifestations of a stupid and suspicious egoism. Again and 
again German officials found themselves unable to understand why 
Mr. Whitlock refused to deny formally the most absurd rumors. That 
it might be better to ignore such things, seemed to be to them a point 
of view altogether new. Then, there are repeated instances of that 
" curiously immature judgment in all that pertained to the judicial 
ascertainment of facts and to the administration of justice," of which 
the young men of the Commission for Relief in Belgium were " often 
the witnesses and sometimes the victims." There is the childishness 
of the special pleading contained in the affiche posted on the walls 
in Brussels nearly a week after the sinking of the Lusitania — " its 
illogic, its disregard of the most rudimentary understanding of the 
laws of evidence and of the rules by which enlightened men fix re- 
sponsibility." There is, moreover, that curious aspect of German 
thoroughness which consists of an inability to see two things at the 
same time : " They would have a commission on eggs composed of 
thirty-six Herr Professors, and they would make an intricate study; 
and another commission, of Herr Doktors, on hens, and all sorts of 
statistics; but they would fail to note the relation between hens and 
eggs." 

From the pages of Mr. Whitlock's book one might draw endless 
illustrations, some painful, some grimly ludicrous, of the workings 
of the imperialistic German mind; and one might refine upon the 
qualities that these exhibit. But, after all, one can but emulate the 
Belgians, who shrugged their shoulders, and remarked, " La mentalite 
Allemande!" 

It would be impermissible to dwell upon the disclosure of these 
elements of national character as so important an ingredient in Mr. 
Whitlock's variously interesting and variously impressive book, were 
it not for the fact that the heart of the whole thing seems to be a 
contrast of character — a contrast expressing a spiritual difference. 
Nowhere else but in Belgium and the occupied part of France was the 
fact so manifest that the war turned upon a moral, or — more vaguely 
but not less significantly— a " spiritual " issue. Two different concep- 
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tion of life were at grips; and the Belgian-German contrast points 
to the real nature of the struggle — a struggle in which not only great 
theories of government, but everyday ideals and decencies, " the 
little things men care about," were at stake — as nothing else can, 

And so it is not only with sympathetic feeling, it is not only with 
appreciation for wit and high hope and gallant spirit, that one reads 
of how the Belgians deprived the Germans so far as possible of the 
gloating delight in victory which these conquerors craved, of how they 
outwitted the Germans and made them ridiculous while the Germans 
sought to overawe them ; it is with a sense of the immense importance 
of the Belgian protest that one reads of these things. Never for a 
moment was Kultur victorious in any land — and least of all in dev- 
astated Belgium. 

After the strike at Malines — " one of the most singular strikes 
ever undertaken " — a German official at the Politische Abteilung said : 
" The Belgians are indomitable." It was true. " There were no dis- 
orders, simply a firm, silent, dignified, patriotic resistance." In the 
end no one worked for the Germans. The Belgian spirit could not 
be crushed; no moral victory could be won over the people. Always, 
morally speaking, the Germans palpably got the worst of it. And they 
felt it. On behalf of Brussels, Burgomaster Max and Burgomaster 
Lemmonier, on behalf of the legal profession, the Batonnier Theodor, 
on behalf of the whole people, the great Cardinal Mercier, maintained 
the moral position of Belgium against the Germans without com- 
promise and without fear. With accuracy, with scrupulous fairness, 
with a composure that the war and the condition of their country 
could not shake, they continued to stand for civilized ideals. They 
were, in the face of barbarity, gentlemen. And just so, the people, in 
ways little and big, in ways witty and in ways heroic, managed to show 
the Germans that they never surrendered for an instant their claim 
to those things that are most precious. When it was forbidden to 
wear ribbons or to display the Belgian national colors, the Belgians 
on their national holiday all wore ivy-leaves, the meaning of which is 
Je meurs ou je m'attache: " I die where I cling." On another occasion 
the whole population adorned itself with scraps of paper! The slow 
and methodical German mentality, composing affiche after affiche, for- 
bidding this and that, could never anticipate Belgian audacity, could 
never cope with Belgian wit, could never put the Belgian conscience 
in the wrong. Force, brute force — it was only by the use of this that 
the Germans could score. And so at nearly every step in Belgium they 
gut themselves grossly, glaringly, absurdly in the wrong: no submis- 
sion and no indiscretion on the part of the conquered people gave 
them countenance. The story of Belgium thus reveals German shame 
with classic clearness. There is a Latin completeness and precision 
in the Belgian retort to German barbarism. 

The narrative contains certain splendid episodes: the noble story 
of the Batonnier Theodor, for example, and the heroic story of Edith 
Cavell. The tragic tale of the Great German " slave drive " reveals 
a process of "kidnapping, shanghaing, crimping, and slaving," be- 
ginning in remote and obscure hamlets and " rounding slowly, stealth- 
ily in on the larger cities," such as the world fondly supposed to be 
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impossible in the twentieth century. It was slavery. " L'EsclavageJ" 
cried the poor people, and the single word, with all that it contains 
of shame and misery, expresses the simple truth. But more insidious 
and far less well-known than the black shame of the enslavement of 
the Belgians — though this has been imperfectly realized — was that 
other crime, the complement of the first, — the attempt to kill the 
nation's soul. The German pronouncements made as part of the plan 
— a plan farcically unsuccessful — to set Fleming against Walloon, 
supply the last element of grotesqueness, as the Belgian reaction 
toward them supplies the last touch of righteous contempt, that is 
needed to complete the immortal tragi-comedy of the German 
occupation of Belgium. That the German Chancellor, playing well 
his part in the most pitiable of farces, should have expressed to four 
or five Flemish men, induced (to the disgust of all their fellow citi- 
zens) to assume the traitorous roles of alleged representatives of their 
country — that the German Chancellor should have expressed to this 
little group of puppets the most patronizing solicitude for the welfare 
of their " nation," at the very moment when his soldiers were plunder- 
ing and slave-driving not only in other parts of Belgium but in the 
very provinces from which these so-called representatives came, seems 
incredible, but it is true. 

Mr. Whitlock's book is well documented, and it is a great store- 
house of facts. It gives a most informing and interesting account of 
the work in Belgium of the Comite National and of the Commission 
for Belgian Relief. In its picturing of personalities it is both unassum- 
ing and vivid. The great and benignant personality of Cardinal Mer- 
rier — to name the greatest figure in the book — is made to seem actual 
and human. The Spanish Minister, the Marquis of Villalobar, who 
worked so harmoniously with Mr. Whitlock — of him one would like 
to say much, but for the fear of talking about a real person too freely 
in the manner in which one discusses a character in a novel. It would 
be idiotic, of course, to suggest that Mr. Whitlock has made, as it 
were, novelistic capital out of the personality of his friend and co- 
worker. Yet it is hardly one's own fault, or Mr. Whitlock's, if the 
Marquis appeals to one as does an especially congenial part in a great 
play — the play in this case being a portion of a great world-drama. 
Finally in addition to possessing those qualities of accuracy and of 
insight which one may generally expect in diplomatic memoirs, Mr. 
Whitlock's book is, first and last, extraordinary in this: that it ade- 
quately and not too emotionally depicts the conflict of the soul of 
Belgium with the soul of its oppressor. 

The Years Between. By Rudyard Kipling. Garden City: 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 

If one asks why it is that Kipling is so much more virile than 
most other English-writing poets of our time, one may find a general 
answer in the poet's union of moral intuition with imagination. Of 
all our poets and story-writers, Kipling is the most energetically 
moral. And unlike most moralists, he does not dislike life; on the 
contrary, he finds it endlessly amusing and endlessly tragic. His not 
being apologetic about ethical standards or about the soul is a great 



